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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XLI—FAMILY DEVOTION. 


Tue infidel is an enemy of society and of his species 
individually. Apart from the truth or falsehood of 
Christianity, it is admitted by its greatest foes to be 
not only conducive in the highest degree to the best 
interests of society, but to individual happiness. 
Bolingbroke, Hume, and every other deist or atheist 
of note, have volunteered their testimony to the bene- 
ficial influences, even in this life, of the religion of 
Jesus. Taking the unbeliever, therefore, on his own 
showing—availing ourselves of his ample and candid 
admissions, that Christianity is most intimately inter- 
woven with the well-being of society, and the happiness 
of individuals,—does he not, we may be permitted to 
ask, prove himself the enemy of both, when he embarks 
in the unholy enterprise of doing all he can to destroy 
the belief of his fellow-men, in the Divine origin of 
the Christian system? Genuine benevolence would 
dictate a directly opposite course. Even did the reli- 
gion of Jesus only possess the negative merit of being 
harmless to society, and not detrimental to the indi- 
vidual himself, the infidel would be able to offer no 
justification of his conduct in seeking to unhinge the 
Christian’s faith. He would subject himself to the 
imputation of gratuitously disturbing the mental peace 


of those who had been led to repose their faith in the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, and to regard those 
Scriptures as containing a special revelation of ithe 


mind and will of Heaven. How then shall we suffi- 
ciently denounce the wretched taste, and the unre- 
deemed heartlessness of the man, who comes delibe- 
rately forward to attempt to rob the Christian of that 
faith in the divinity of the Christian religion, which 
sheds abroad in his own bosom an ineffable bliss, amid 
all the disquieting and distressing circumstances of 
life, and which contributes in so material a measure to 
the happiness of society at large. 

If there could be a doubt or a diversity of opinion, 
as to whether or not the piety of the New Testament 
is conducive to human happiness, the point could be 
instantly and conclusively set at rest by an appeal to 
facts. All that would be needed in the supposed case, 
would simply be to ask the man who had been con- 
verted to Christianity in advanced life, whether he felt 
most happy before or after his conversion. There is 
not a converted man in Christendom, that would not 
answer emphatically and without a moment’s hesitation, 
“ After my conversion.” 

Or if it were possible that the force of prejudice 
and of hostility to the religion of Jesus, could gain so 
firm a hold on the depraved mind of man, as to create 
a suspicion in any breast against the honesty of the testi- 
mony given by proselytes to Christianity, to its bene- 
ficial effects on him who has submitted to its authority 
and felt its power,—we would refer them to the delibe- 
rate averments on the point made on a dying bed, by 
those who had once been under the influence of Chris- 





tian principle, but had abandoned themselves to the 
ways of the world. Every such person who has, in 
his dying moments, left any record as to the compara- 
tive happiness of a religious and irreligious life, has 
spoken in the most impressive and unequivocal man- 
ner of which language is susceptible, in favour of the 
former. And surely no one will pretend to question 
the truth of testimony given under circumstances 
of such awful solemnity, as those which surround the 
expiring moments of a fellow-creature. 

Wisdom’s ways are, indeed, ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. Gospel piety is, indeed, 
profitable unto all things ; not merely to those things 
which immediately relate to the world to come, but to 
those also which relate to that which now is. We 
have often thought, that could the men of the world 
be made sensible of the temporal advantages of evan- 
gelical religion, they would live a pious life—if the 
supposition did not involve a necessary impossibility — 
from considerations of a cold calculating policy. 

But perhaps of all the periods of pure, we had 
almost said perfect bliss, which the religious man is 
privileged to.enjoy on this side of the immortality which 
awaits him, there is none, with the single exception of 
that in which, when im his own closet, he shuts out the 
world and is alone with the Being whom he worships,— 
which can be compared with the period in which, in 
his capacity of the head of a family, he assembles 
around him all those over whom ‘he possesses control, 
and conducts their collective devofiens. Indepen- 
dently of its religious interest, there is something 
singularly impressive and poetical im the seene of a 
venerable man summoning to his presenee his family 
and domestics, and after solemnly reading a portion of 
the Divine word, all simultaneously falling down on 
their knees, and in that attitude of beeoming jhumility 
and reverence, offering up their united devetions to 
Him in whom they not only live, and-move, and have 
their being, but who has given utterance to the inten- 
sity of his affection for them, by ¢he mission of his 
own Son into the world—to obey, and suffer, and die 
on their account. 

Perhaps there is not in the wide range of either 
poetry or prose, a more truthful or graphie pieture of 
a pious man conducting the devotions of this family, 
than is given in Burns’s “ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 
Alas, that a man who could so -write, ibut above 
all, so feel as he who penned the following lines, 
should have lived—we pronounce no opinian as to the 
state in which he died—a stranger to the power of 
Divine grace’ 

The cheerfw’ es done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ bible, ance his father’s pride : 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lagart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And ‘ Let us worship God,’ he says, with solemn air. 
They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
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Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s huly lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they wi’ our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie * 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head; 
How his first followers and servants sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays 5 
* Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 


Such scenes as are here so beautifully and touch- 
ingly portrayed, are quite common in the land of Burns. 
In many districts, indeed, there is hardly a cottage to 
be found, in which the voice of family praise and 
prayer does not, morning and evening, ascend to the 
Most High. To Scotland’s religion, more than to any 
thing else, is to be ascribed her happiness, her glory, 
and her greatness. 

We feel it due to Messrs. Mason and Strong, two 
young and talented engravers, just commencing busi- 
ness, to say that they have executed the pictorial illus- 
tration of our article in a style of excellence worthy of 
the subject. 








EMILY GRANTON. 
A TALE, BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Ir was a cold, bleak, November night, towards the close 
of the last century, and the family of the Grantons had 
congregated round the hearth, on which a few logs of 
wood were emitting a comfortable warmth, and illumining 


| his pea-jacket, he left the cottage. 





the humble cabin of the fishermen, when the door was 
opened, and a tall young man, in the dress peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the north-eastern coast of England, entered 
the apartment. 

“ Well, Robert,” inquired the elder Granton, “is there 
anything stirring on the beach ?” 

“‘ Nothing more than usual, father,” replied the youth, 
“but I thought I could see something like a sail, far out 
in the bay. I may have been mistaken, for I should 
think no man would be so fool-hardy as to! attempt a 
landing here, on such a night as this.” 

“ Just reach me down my glass, boy,” said the father, 
“and I will soon tell you what itis, If it be a ship, we 
may, perhaps, be able to warn her off in time.” 

The telescope was handed to him ; and after putting on 
With the aid of his 
glass, he could plainly discern a small vessel at some 
distance in the bay, apparently bearing full down upon 
the rocks, against which the waves were dashing with the 
deafening rear of a cataract. 

“Tf she keeps that course a few minutes longer, she 
will be on the rocks!” exclaimed the fisherman anxiously. 
“ Ah, there she goes,” he continued with a smile of satis- 
faction, “she’s tacking; the captain knows the coast, and 
if I mistake not, he will bring to,a few miles out. Again 
I’m right; but,— they surely will not be so mad as to 
trust their boat®on such a sea as this! Yes, they are 
lowering it, as sure as my name’s Granton.—Why, what's 
this?” he exclaimed, as a light figure glided towards him. 

“ Tt’s only me, father,” replied his daughter. 

“ou, Emily! and on such a night as this too! Go 
back, child, go back; for the beach is not the place for 
such as you at this time of the year.” 

“ But, father,” replied the girl, “ can I be of no service 
to those poor fellows, if they should be cast ashore ?” 

“They are safe, Emily ;—at least, if they do not risk 
their lives in yonder little cockle-shell of a boat, which 
they have just lowered.” 

“ Father,” exclaimed Emily, laying her hand impressively 
on his shoulder, “ Father, is the vessel large or small?” 

‘‘ She is small,—a coaster I should say, Emily, but why 
do you want to know ?” 

“ Because, father,” she replied, in a voice lowered to a 
whisper, “it surely cannot be George’s vessel.” 

“No, Emily, George is a better seaman than to expect 
a boat like that to live in such a sea.” 

‘“« But,” urged Emily, “there is no knowing what he 
would risk to—-,” and her voice faltered. 

“ True,” replied her father, smiling, ‘ there is no know- 
ing what he would risk to have a look at you. There, 
they have shoved off, and are now making way fast 
towards the beach.” 

Not another word was passed between the father and 
daughter as the daring adventurers pulled lustily towards 
the shore. Emily anxiously watched the little skiff as it 
was pitched about; now concealed from her in a deep 
abyss, and then rising upon the crest of a wave, merely to 
be dashed down again with increased fury. 

“ He will get a wet skin for his rashness, if it be he,” 
exclaimed the fisherman, who was the first to break silence, 
“ but sailors are not apt to care for such trifles as that, so 
as they gain their end.” 

As he spoke, a large Newfoundland dog, which had 
swam to shore unobserved, sprang upon the beach and 
bounded towards Emily. 

“ Father,” cried the girl, “it must be he,—this dog is 
poor old Hector. Oh, George! George!” and she burst 
into tears. 

“ What's the use of crying, silly child ?” said her father, 
kindly, “ they may land safely yet.” 
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“Yes, father,” replied Emily, “ they may land safely, 

but see what chances are against them !” 
+ She was patting the head of the dog, in order to conceal 
her anguish from her father, when her hand ‘feli upon a 
piece of paper suspended from the animal’s neck. It was 
saturated with salt water, and the letters were illegible, 
but the quick eye of the girl recognised, in the almost 
obliterated characters before her, the handwriting of her 
lover. She tore it from the neck of the dog, and, placing 
it in her bosom, once more fixed her stedfast gaze on the 
little boat, which was now labouring heavily on its course. 

* How much longer, father,” she asked after a long 
pause, “ how much longer do you think they will be before 
they reach us ?” 

“‘ That depends, Emily,” replied her parent, “on the 
will of God, and their own exertions; but if they land at 
all, they ought to be here in less than ten minutes.” 

The wind blew in fitful gusts, the moon became obscured 
by small white clouds, and the general appearance of the 
firmament indicated a squally night. The boatmen 
struggled hard against the sea, and contrived, by almost 
supernatural exertions, to keep their skiff upon her cowrse. 
Ten minutes of intense anxiety to Emily and her father, 
had flown by, and yet the boat was beating about at least 
five hundred yards from shore. ‘The strength of the men 
was now evidently giving way, and notwithstanding the 
loud cries of their captain to “ pull for their lives,” they 
relaxed their exertions, and allowed the boat to drift. 

_-“* They are lost! they are lost!” screamed Emily, 
rushing to her father’s side, ““O Heaven, save them! 
spare their lives !” 

Her parent shook his head mournfully, and was closing 
his telescope in despair, when a loud and hearty cheer 
arose from the beach, and on looking once more in the 
direction of the bay, he perceived that a large boat had 
been launched by a party of fishermen, and was being 
rowed vigorously to the assistance of the skiff. 

“ God be praised !” cried Emily, fervently, as her father 
pointed it out to her, “ they are then safe !” 

The men in the skiff finding relief so near at hand, 
had again taken to their oars, and were rapidly nearing 
the beach, when a heavy sea struck the boat athwart her 
bows, and before she could recover from its effects, it was 
succeeded by another wave, and she was capsized. 

Emily screamed frantically, and then fell to the ground 
insensible. 

The fishermen strained every nerve to bring their boat 
up to the assistance of the drowning mariners, but suc- 
ceeded only in picking up one, alive; two others were 
taken up, merely to be conveyed on shore and buried. 

After the lapse of some minutes, Emily was restored to 
sensibility, and her first inquiries were for her lover. 
Before her father could reply, the faithful Hector swam 
once more ashore, bearing the inanimate corpse of his 
master. She spoke not as the poor animal laid it at her 
feet, and looking in her face, whined piteously :—not a 
groan escaped her,—not a tear fell from her eyes, but, 
from that moment, Emily Granton was deprived of the 
light of reason, and lived and died a maniac! 





THE VERBETERING HUISEN; 
OR HOUSES OF DOMESTIC REFORMATION IN HOLLAND. 


{ Tere are in most of the large cities of Holland one 
or more institutions thus called, the object of which is to 
confine and restrain any person, male or female, whose 
conduct is marked by ruinous extravagance; and many a 
family has been preserved from a total ruin by their salu- 
tary operation. They are placed under, the immediate 





superintendence of the magistracy, and such obstacles are 
opposed to their abuse, that it is not possible to place an 
individual in one of these houses without showing ample 
cause for the coercion. 

Mynheer van der —, who lived in 1796, lived in high 
style on the river Grat in Amsterdam, had a very modest 
wife, who dressed most extravagantly, played high, gave 
expensive routs, and showed every disposition to help off 
with money quite as fast as her husband ever gained it. 
She was young and handsome, vain and giddy; and com- 
pletely the slave of fashion. Her husband had not the 
politeness to allow himself to be ruined by her unfeeling 
folly and dissipation; he complained of her conduct to 
her parents and nearest relations, whose advice was of no 
more avail than his own. Next, he had recourse to a 
respectable minister of the Lutheran ee who might 
as well have preached to the dead. It wa vain to deny 
her money, for no tradesman would refuse to credit the 
elegant—the fascinating wife of the rich Van der —. 

Involved as the young lady was in the vortex of fashion- 
able dissipation, she had not yet ruined either her health 
or her reputation; and her husband, by the advice of a 
friend, determined to send her for six months to a Verbe- 
tering Huis. With the utmost secrecy he laid before the 
mufficipal authorities the most complete proof of her 
wasteful extravagance and incorrigible levity; added to 
which she had latterly attached herself to gaming with 
French officers of rank, who lay under an imputation of 
being remarkably expert in levying contributions. She 
was already in debt upwards of thirty thousand florins to 
tradesmen, although her husband allowed her to take from 
his cashier a stipulated sum every month, which was more 
than competent to meet the current expenses of his house- 
hold; while, to meet a loss which occurred at play, her 
finest jewels were deposited in the hands of a benevolent 
money lender, who accommodated the necessitous, upon 
unexceptionable security being previously left in his 
custody. 

Her husband was full twenty years older than his vola- 
tile wife, of whom he was rationally fond, and at whose 
reformation he aimed before she was carried too far away 
by the stream of fashionable dissipation. Against his will 
she had agreed to make one of a party of ladies, who were 
invited to a grand ball and supper at the house of a woman 
of rank and faded character. Her husband, at breakfast, 
told her she must change her course of life, or her extra- 
vagance would make him a bankrupt, and her children 
beggars. She began her usual way of answer, and said, 
“ she had certainly been a little too thoughtless, and would 
soon commence a thorough reformation.” “You must 
begin to-day, my dear,” said her husband, “and as proof 
of your sincerity, I entreat you to drop the company of 

, and to spend your evening at home this day, with 
me and your children.” “Quite impossible, my dear 
man,” said his modest wife in reply, “I have given my 
word, and cannot break it.” “ Then,” said her husband, 
“if you go out this day dressed to meet that party, remem- 
ber, for the next six months these doors will be barred 
against your return. Are you still resolved to go?” 
“Yes,” said the indignant lady, “if they were for ever 
barred against me!” Without either anger or malice, 
Mynhcer van der — told her not to deceive herself, for 
as certain as that was her determination, so sure would 
she find his foretelling verified. She told him if nothing 
else had power to induce her to go, it would be his menace. 
With this they parted, the husband to prepare the peni- 
tentiary chamber for his giddy young wife, and the latter 
to eclipse every rival at the ball that evening. 

To afford a last chance of avoiding an ignominy which 
it pained him to inflict, he went once more to try to wean 
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her from her imprudent courses, and proposed to set off 
that evening for Zutphen, where her mother dwelt; but 
he found her sullen, and busied with milliners and dresses, 
and surrounded with all the paraphernalia of splendid 
attire. 

At the appointed hour the coach drove to the door, and 
the beautiful woman (full dressed, or rather undressed) 
tripped gaily down stairs, and stepping lightly into the 
coach, told the driver tv stop at , on the Kieser Gragt. 
It was then dark, and she was a little surprised that the 
coach had passed through one of the city gates; the sound 
of a clock awoke her as froma dream. She pulled the 
check-string, but the driver kept on ; she called out, and 
some one behind the coach told her in a suppressed voice, 
that she was a prisoner, and must be still. ‘The shock was 
severe; she trembled in every limb, and was near fainting 
with terror’a@fftd alarm, when the coach entered the gates 
of a Verbetering Huis, where she was doomed to take up 
her residence. The matron of the house, a grave, severe, 
yet a well-bred person, opened the door, and calling the 
lady by her name, requested her to alight. ‘ Where am 
I? In God’s name tell me; and why am I brought here?” 
“You will be informed of every thing, madam, if you will 
please to walk in doors.” ‘Where is my husband?” said 
she in a wild affright, “sure he will not see me murdered.” 
“ Tt was your husband who drove you hither, madam ; he 
is now upon the coa¢h-box.” 

This intelligence was conclusive. All her assurance for- 
sook her. She submitted to be conducted into the house, 
and sat pale, mute, and trembling; her face and her dress 
exhibited the most striking contrast. The husband, deeply 
affected, first spoke; he told her “that he had left no 
other means to save her from ruin, and he trusted the 
remedy would be effectual, and, when she quitted that 
retreat, she would be worthy of his esteem.” She then 
essayed, by the humblest protestations, by tears and en- 
treaties, to be permitted to return ; and vowed that never 
more while she lived, would she ever offend him. “ Save 
me,” she said, ‘ the mortification of this punishment, and 
my future conduct shall prove the sincerity of my refor- 
mation.” Not to be let off too soon, she was shown her 
destined apartment and dress, the rules of the house, and 
the order of her confinement for six months. She was 
completely overpowered with terror, and fell senseless on 
the floor. When she recovered, she found her husband 
chafing her temples, and expressing the utmost anxiety 
for her safety. ‘I have been unworthy of your affection,” 
said the fair penitent, “but spare me this ignominious 
fate; take me back to your home, and never more shall 
you have to reproach me.” Her husband, who loved her 
with unabated affection, notwithstanding all her levity, at 
last relented; and the same coach drove her back to home, 
where not one of the domestics (a trusty man-servant ex- 
cepted) had the least suspicion of what had occurred. As 
soon as her husband led her to her apartment, she dropped 
on her knees and implored his pardon, told him the extent 
of all her debts, and begged him to take her to Zutphen 
for a few weeks, and promised so to reduce her expendi- 
ture as to make good the sums she had so inconsiderately 
thrown away. 

Allowing for the excessive terror she felt when she found, 
instead of being driven to ’s rout, she was proceeding 
round the ramparts outside the city gates, which she could 
not wholly overcome, she spent the happiest evening of 
her life with her husband; and from that day she aban- 
doned her former career of dissipated folly, and became 
all that her husband desired—a good wife and an} affec- 
tionate mother. 














A LIVING CITY. 

Mr. STEPHENS, a celebrated American traveller, has 
lately published an interesting work, detailing an account 
of his travels through South America. We give the 
following chapter, headed “ A Living City.” 

But the padre told us more; something that increased 
our excitement to the highest pitch. On the other side 
of the great traversing range of Cordilleras, lies the 
district of Vera Paz, once called Tierra de Guerra, or 
land of war, from the warlike character of its aboriginal 
inhabitants. Three times the Spaniards were driven back 
in their attempts to conquer it. Las Casas, vicar of the 
convent of the Dominican order in the city of Guatemala, 
mourning over the bloodshed caused by what was called 
converting the Indians to Christianity, wrote a treatise to 
prove that Divine Providence had instituted the preaching 
of the gospel as the only means of conversion to the 
Christian faith ; that war could not with justice be made 
upon those who had never committed any aggressions 
against Christians ; and to harass and destroy the Indians 
was to prevent the accomplishing of this desired object. 
This doctrine he preached from the pulpit and enforced 
in private assemblies. He was laughed at, ridiculed, and 
sneeringly advised to put his theory in practice. Undis- 
turbed by this mockery, he accepted the proposal, choosing 
as the field of his operations the unconquerable district 
called Tierra de Guerra, and made an arrangement that 
no Spaniards should be permitted to reside in that country 
for five years. This agreed upon, the Dominicans com- 
posed some hymns in the Quiché language, describing the 
creation of the world, the fall of Adam, the redemption of 
mankind, and the principal mysteries of the life, passion, 
and death of our Saviour. These were learned by some 
Indians who traded with the Quichés; and a principal 
cacique of the country, afterwards called Don Juan, 
having heard them sung, asked those who had repeated 
them to explain in detail, the meaning of things so new 
to him, The Indians excused themselves, saying that 
they could only be explained by the fathers who had 
taught them. The cacique sent one of his brothers with 
many presents, to entreat that they would come and make 
him acquainted with what was contained in the songs of 
the Indian merchants. A single Dominican friar returned 
with the ambassador, and the cacique having been made 
to comprehend the mysteries of the new faith, burned his 
idols, and preached Christianity to his own subjects. Las 
Casas and another associate followed, and, like the apostle 
of old, without scrip or staff, effected what Spanish arms 
could not, bringing a portion of the Land of War to the 
Christian faith. 

The rest of the Tierra de Guerra never was conquered ; 
and at this day the north-eastern section, bounded by the 
range of the Cordilleras and the state of Chiapas, is occu- 
pied by Candones or unbaptized Indians, who live as their 
fathers did, acknowledging no submission to the Spaniards, 
and the government of central America does not pretend 
to exercise any coatrol over them. 

But the thing that roused us, was the assertion by the 
padre, that. four days’ march on the road to Mexico, on 
the other side of the great sierra, was a living city, large 
and populous, occupied by Indians, precisely in the same 
state as before the discovery of America. He had heard 
of it many years before, at the village of Chajul, and 
was told by the villagers that from the topmost ridge of the 
sierra, this city was distinctly visible. He was then young, 
and with much labour climbed to the naked summit of 
the sierra, from which, at a height of 10,000 or 12,000 
feet, he looked over an immense plain, extending to 
Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a great 














distance a large city spread over a great space, and with 
turrets white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary 
account of the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man 
has ever reached this city; that the inhabitants speak the 
Maya language, are aware that a race of strangers has 
conquered the whole country around, and murder any 
white man who attempts to enter their territory. They 
have no coin or other circulating medium; no_ horses, 
cattles, mules, or other domestic animals, except fowls, 
and the cocks they keep under ground, to prevent their 
crowing being heard. 

There was a wild novelty—something that touched the 
imagination—in every step of our journey in that country ; 
the old padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted 
convent, with his long black coat like a robe, and his 
flashing eye, called up an image of the bold and resolute 
priests who accompanied the armies of the conquerors ; 
and as he drew a map on the table, and pointed out the 
sierra to the top of which he had climbed, and the position 
of the mysterious city, the interest awakened in us was 
the most thrilling I ever experienced. One look at that 
city was worth ten years of an every-day life. If he is 
right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city 
exist as Cortez and Alvarado found them; there are 
living men who can solve the mystery that hangs over the 
ruins of America; perhaps who can goto Cozan and read 
the inscriptions on its monuments. No subject more 
exciting and attractive presents itself to my mind, and the 
deep impression of that night will never be effaced. 

Can it be true? Being now in my sober senses, I do 
verily believe that there is much ground to suppose that 
what the padre told us is authentic. That the region 
referred to does not acknowledge the government of 
Guatemala, has never been explored, and that no white 
man ever pretends to enter it, I am satisfied. From other 
sources we heard, that from that sierra a large ruined city 
was visible, and we were told of another person who had 
climbed to the top of the sierra, but, on account of the 
dense cloud resting upon it, had been unable to see any 
thing. At all events, the belief at the village of Chajul 
is general, and a curiosity is roused that burns to be 
satisfied. 

We had a craving desire to reach the mysterious city. 
No man, even if willing to peril his life, could undertake 
the enterprise with any hope of success, without hovering 
for one or two years on the borders of the country, studying 
the language and character of the adjoining Indians, and 
making acquaintance with some of the natives. Five 
hundred men could probably march directly to the city, 
and the invasion would be far more justifiable than any 
ever made by the Spaniards; but the government is too 
much occupied with its own wars, and the knowledge 
could not be procured except at the price of blood. ‘Two 
young men of good constitution, who could afford to 
spend five years, might succeed, If the object of search 
prove a phantom, in the wild scenes of a new and unex- 
plored country, there are other objects of interest; but if 
real, besides the glorious excitement of such a novelty, 
they will have something to look back upon through life. 
As to the dangers, these are always magnified, and, in 
general, peril is discovered soon enough for escape. But 
in all probability, if any discovery is ever made, it will be 
by the padres. As for ourselves, to attempt it alone, 
ignorant of the language, and with mozes who were a 
constant annoyance to us, was out of the question. The 
most we thought of was a climb to the top of the sierra, 
hence to look down upon the mysterious city ; but we had 
difficulties enough in the road before us; it would add ten 
days to a journey already almost appalling in perspective ; 
for days the sierra might be covered with clouds; in 
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attempting too much we might lose all; Palenque was 
our great point, and we determined not to be diverted 
from the course we had marked out. 


SELF-INSTRUCTING FRENCH 
GRAMMAR.* 

WE have examined the French Grammar by M. Arid, 
French master at the Greek-street Academy, Soho, and 
have no hesitation in stating that it is one of the most 
useful elementary works that have yet appeared. It is 
written with great conciseness, and the useless rules and 
exceptions which abound in so many of our grammars, 
are entirely omitted. The work consists of twelve pro- 
gressive lessons, wherein the parts of speech are exempli- 
fied in conversational phrases ; and fables, anecdotes, and 
bons mots, are introduced with a translation and pronun- 
ciation. Although we have hitherto deemed chimerical 
the idea of conveying sound by means of letters, yet after 
carefully examining the rules, we must admit that Mr. 
Arid has, to a great extent, succeeded in changing our 
opinion,—his “ Principles of Pronunciation” are so clear 
and free from exceptions, that the adult cannot fail to 
understand them. As the pupil advances, tasks are given 
to exercise the pupil’s memory on what he has previously 
learned, a key to which is appended to the grammar. 

We strongly recommend this cheap little work to our 
readers, and are fully convinced, that many who aban- 
doned the study of the French language on account of 
its difficulties, may, by the means of this grammar, 
acquire a speedy knowledge of this essential branch of 
education. 








AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. XV. — 


WE confine our present autographs to those of members 
of the House of Commons. 


MR, MORRISON, 


First we have Mr. Morrison, the member for Inverness, who 
writes, at times, as if he did not intend his letters to be read. 


Mr. Morrison scarcely ever speaks in Parliament, but 
has the credit of being an excellent business man in the 
House at Westminster, as well as in the great mercantile 
house of which he is principal partner, in Fore-street. 
He is of the middle size, both in height and in circumfer- 
ence. His age, if his appearance speaks correctly, is 
about fifty-five. 


MR. BANNERMAN. 


Next comes the peculiar, but light and rather neat- 
looking penmanship of the member for Aberdeen. 


HH Lh digas 


Mr. Bannerman seldom addresses the House, but is an 





* The Student’s Self-instructing French Grammar, 
H. Cunningham, Trafalgar-square. 
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intelligent man and a very useful member. He is of the 
practical school; one who talks but little, but does much. 
He is much respected in the House, and is always listened 
to with attention when he addresses honourable members. 
He is above the middle height, and appears to be what, 
in Scotland, is called a hardy and healthy man. His face 
is of the oblong form, and the ample proportions of his 
forehead are seen to peculiar advantage, owing to its par- 


tial baldness. His complexion is slightly sallow. He isa 


pleasant-looking man. 
THE RECORDER OF LONDON. 


Mr. Charles E. Law is better known as the Recorder of 
London than as a member of the legislature. His is a 
hand-writing of which no one need be ashamed. 


' 
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WINTER QUARTERS. 
BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 


Tue reader has, doubtless, not forgotten that the move- 
ments of the French army, and his own want of adequate 
means to prosecute the siege to a successful issue, com- 
pelled Lord Wellington, in the night of the 20th October, 
1812, to. break up from before Burgos, and to commence 
his retreat towards the Douro. The weather chanced to 
be remarkably inclement for the season, heavy showers of 
rain continually falling, and cold blasts of wind prevailing: 
the roads were deep and rutty; few magazines of pro- 
visions lay along the line of march, and the ordinary sup- 
plies of the country were entirely exhausted ; the troops, 
accordingly, began their journey in no very comfortable 
tone of mind. Nor were the apprehensions which they 
entertained, relative to the hardships and privations that 
awaited them, by any means ill-founded. Perhaps the 
British army never suffered more, from cold, exposure to 
damp, absolute hunger and fatigue, than it suffered during 
the retreat from Burgos to the Portuguese frontier; nor 
did sickness ever prevail to a more alarming degree, than, 
in some divisions at least, it did prevail, after the different 
corps had established themselves in winter quarters. 

It is well known, that, at this period of the war, the 
Portuguese infantry had acquired so high a degree of 
discipline, as to be not unworthy of fighting in the same 
ranks with the English. For this, a very sufficient reason 
may be assigned :—more humble, though not, perhaps, 
more zealous, than their neighbours of Spain, the Portu- 
guese consented to learn the rudiments of the military art 
from British masters; and admitted British officers, not 
only to subordinate stations in their army, but to the 
command of whole divisions, brigades, and battalions. 
Their Cacadores, that is, the Portuguese light infantry, in 
pecicpiet. were chiefly committed to the guidance of 

ritish officers ; aud the writer of these pages can testify, 
from personal observation, that a finer body of men never 
entered the field. They were brave, obedient, and patient 
of fatigue, in no ordinary degree ; indeed, if they yielded, 
in any respect, to their allies, it was in that obstinate and 
unconquerable hardihood, which, without incurring the 
reproach of national vanity, we may fairly claim as being 
peculiar to Britons. 

Among the individuals who accepted rank and com- 
mand in the Portuguese army, few were more distin- 

ished for bravery and determined zeal, than Norman 

‘Leod. Norman was, as the name may suggest, a 


native of the Highlands of Scotland. Descended from a 
long line of warlike ancestors—himself, indeed, the son of 
a gallant soldier, whose name had obtained an honourable 
place in the gazette, on a variety of occasions, and, finally, 
swelled the list of the brave, who fell on the plain of 
Aboukir—Norman may fairly be considered as born to 
the profession of arms: at least, we cannot wonder, if 
from his childhood, he entertained no ideas of human 
happiness apart from the acquisition of military renown. 
Nor ere his feelings, on this score, in any degree at 
variance with the feelings of her to whom his early edu- 
cation was entrusted; for his mother’s disposition, though 
tender and affectionate in the extreme, partook, not 
slightly, of the disposition of the Roman matrons. She 
had married Norman’s father, in preference to other and 
more wealthy suitors, because he was a soldier; and, 
when he died, she bore his loss with equanimity, because 
he died, where a soldier ought to die—in the field of bat- 
tle, and in defence of his country. Brought up under the 
guidance of such a parent, Norman was taught to consider 
all fame as worthless, except that which is earned amid 
scenes of violence and bloodshed; and the lesson thus 
early taught, the events of his future life never permitted 
him to forget. 

Norman was an only son; indeed, an only child; yet he 
went with his mother’s hearty benediction, at the early 
age of fifteen, to join the army. Gifted by nature with a 
constitution — of enduring the severest hardships, 
and accustomed, even from the nurse’s arms, to be abroad 
in all weathers, and at all hours—privations, under which 
others sank, were to him as nothing. He would wrap 
himself in his cloak, in the coldest night, and sleep as 
soundly, upon the frozen earth, and under the canopy of 
heaven, as if he rested upon a bed of down, and within 
the walls of a palace. If provisions were scanty, no one 
appeared to suffer less their scantiness, or digested, in 
better humour, his insufficient meal. On the longest march, 
Norman was never known to knock-up, or fall into the 
rear; indeed, it was his ordinary custom to lighten, by 
turns, such of the soldiers as exhibited any symptoms of 
weakness, by carrying their arms, and, occasionally, even 
their knapsacks; and then, when it came to the final 
issue, when man was opposed to man, and all the pomp 
and circumstance of war were abroad, Norman was in his 
element. Cool and undaunted, whilst he cheered others 
forward, he himself never forgot the real duties of an 
officer; his senses were under no circumstances con- 
founded; nor did he ever suffer the enthusiasm of the 
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moment so far to gain the ascendancy, as to cause a 
neglect, on his part, of a single precaution which the cir- 
cumstances of the case seemed to require. 

Such was the general character of Norman M‘Leod, as 
far as military qualities are concerned in forming a cha- 
racter. He was a complete soldier, or, as the despatches 
express themselves, “an officer of great promise, respected 
by the profession in general, and a: ommament to his 
majesty’s service.” But Norman was something more 
than a soldier. Endowed with principles of the strictest 
and most unbending honour, Norman was likewise gener- 
ous, frank, liberal, and open-hearted. His brother officers 
loved, as well as looked up to him; the private soldiers 
adored him. There was not a man in his corps, who 
would have refused to follow, when he led, or who would 
not have cheerfully put his own life in the most imminent 
hazard, in order to insure Norman’s safety.- And Nor- 
man well deserved all this. His manners were at once 
manly and gentle: he never employed a harsh expression 
to attain an object, where a mild expression would avail ; 
and he found as those who act upon his theory will 
always find, that he was much more readily attended to, 
and much more faithfully obeyed, than others who thought 
fit to follow a different course. 

It can hardly be expected that Norman was either a 
professed scholar, or a very accomplished gentleman. 
He had entered the army at an age too early to permit his 
attaining to the first of these characters; and he had em- 
barked upon active service too soon afterwards, to give 
leisure for his acquiring the last. But Norman was 
neither ignorant nor unpolished. His natural abilities 
were of a high order; and what he once read, he never 
forgot. Nature had, moreover, gifted him with a turn for 
music and drawing: both of these arts he sedulously cul- 
tivated, as often as circumstances would allow; and, in 
both, he accordingly made considerable progress. With 
the French language he was familiarly acquainted from 
his childhood ; and he had good sense enough to apply 
himself, as soon as he reached the peninsula, to the study 
of the Portuguese and Spanish. For the practical branch 
of mathematics, again, that branch which was connected 
with the science of his profession, he entertained an 
extreme fondness. He never passed through a strange 
country without examining it with an officer’s eye, and 
taking sketches of such districts as appeared to him 
adapted for the prosecution of military operations; of every 
fortified place, near which he chanced to be stationed, he 
failed not to provide himself with an accurate plan; 
whilst, during the inactive season of winter, it proved one 
of his favourite amusements to construct redoubts, after 
the fashion of Uncle Toby, in the sand; to open trenches 
before them, and to go through the whole process of a 
siege. Buta soldier who is so far master of three foreign 
languages as to speak them with ease and fluency; who 
is well versed in mathematics; not unacquainted with the 
history of Europe; and a tolerable proficient in music and 
landscape-painting ; is not, as men go, to be accounted an 
ignorant person. 

Is the reader desirous to know something of Norman’s 
external appearance? He shall be gratified. Norman 
was by no means a handsome man; that is to say, his 
features were not regular, neither was his figure a piece 
of absolute symmetry. His hair was a light brown— 
when an infant it had been flaxen; his eyes were blue, 
quick, penetrating, and expressive; his complexion, ori- 
ginally fair, had become tanned, through frequent exposure 
to the sun; but the principal charm of his countenance 
consisted, after all, in a general air of good humour, high 
courage, and great intelligence, which overspread it. In 
like manner, though tall, full-chested, and well-formed, it 











is probable that the connoisseur in manly beauty would 
have pronounced him striking and soldier-like, rather 
than elegant. Perhaps his absolute indifference to points 
usually esteemed important among young men, may ac- 
count for this; for Norman was neither a fop in his dress, 
nor a petit maitre in his carriage. Yet with all his per- 
sonal defects, and they were many, Norman M‘Leod was, 
perhaps, better calculated to ;make an impression upon 
the fair sex, than ninety-nine out of a hundred “ carpet 
knights,” whose bravery is, for the most part, exhibited in 
their attire; and whose symmetry arises, at least, as much 
from the skill of their tailor as from the operations of 
Dame Nature. 

It by no means follows, in the army, more than in other 
professions, that those whose acquirements best entitle 
them to success are invariably successful. Many a Wel- 
lington, doubtless, pines away his youth and his manhood 
in a subordinate situation ; exactly as many an Eldon, for 
want of opportunities to make himself known, lives and 
dies a briefless barrister. But, of the number of those 
doomed to undeserved neglect, Norman M‘Leod was not 
one. The reputation of his father did something for him; 
it induced chose in power, at least, to fix their eyes upon 
him; and his own talents, and enthusiastic love of his pro- 
fession, speedily confirmed them in the favourable opinion 
which they were disposed to form of him. His rise was 
rapid. At the battle of Vimiera, he bore a lieutenant’s 
commission in one of the Highland regiments; at the 
battle of Salamanca, he had attained to the rank of Major 
by brevet. To this was soon afterwards added a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy in the Portuguese service; and when 
the allied army removed from its ground at Alba de 
Tormes, Norman M‘Leod found himself in command of a 
battalion of Cagadores, inferior in point of discipline, 
equipment, and gallantry, to none which took part in the 
peninsular war. 

At the head of this battalion, Norman took his full 
share in the various operations which conducted the allied 
troops, by way of Valladolid, Cuellar, Segovia, and 
Madrid, and again through Valladolid towards Burgos. 
In the assault upon the hill of St. Michael, he particularly 
distinguished himself; and, perhaps, had the attack on the 
south-west front of the castle been entrusted to him and 
his?gallant Cacadores, the result might have been very 
different from that which actually occurred. Be that, 
however, as it may, one thing at least is certain, that the 
reputation which he had previously acquired, suffered no 
diminution by his conduct before Burgos; and at last, 
when to abandon further attempts upon that place was 
judged prudent, he and his regiment were especially 
selected to form part of the rear-guard, and, as such, to 
cover the retreat of the rest of the army. 

It consists not with the plan of my present narrative, to 
offer even a brief sketch of the progress of that retreat, by 
marking out so much as the different routes along whic 
the allied troops defiled; enough is done, when I state, in 
general terms, that, after a variety of movements on both 
sides, a good deal of skirmishing, and, here and there, a 
little cannonading, the British army, with the exception 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s corps, which withdrew southward 
into Estremadura, established itself, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, above the Tormes. The position was a convenient one, 
and the advanced season of the year rendered it desirable 
not to change it. But it was, nevertheless, necessary that 
a communication should be kept up with the other parts 
of the country; and for this purpose, a few corps were 
detached, from both flanks, considerably beyond the line, 
to serve as chains of connexion, and to do the duty of 
piquets of observation. On this perilous and important 
service, Norman was employed. He took post at a place 
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called Alanjuez, a village, or rather hamlet, about a couple 
of leagues from the right of the allied cantonments; and 
there, in a manner more delightful than often falls to the 
lot of soldiers upon active service, he passed the winter. 
The hamlet of Alanjuez consists of about a dozen neat 
cottages, built at considerable intervals the one from the 
other, with a large casa, or chateau, in the rear; the 
latter being the residence of Don Fernando Navarette, 
whose ancestors, for many generations back, have owned 
considerable tracts of the surrounding country, and ex- 


- tended to the inmates of these cottages the protection of 


feudal chieftains. By some fortunate accident or another, 
Alanjuez had never, though lying but a short space out 
of the line of hostile operations, been visited, up to the 
period of Norman's arrival, by soldiers from either of the 
contending armies. The consequence was, that Norman 
found matters here in a condition widely different from 
that in which he was elsewhere accustomed to find them. 
The chateau stood at the base of a steep hill, concealed 
in a great degree from observation, amid groves of orange 
and olive trees: « long straight avenue of chestnuts led ‘to 
it from the village, which had suffered no injury; the 
garden was not laid waste; its doors, windows, and roof, 
were in perfect preservation; the very lawn in front of 
it bore no traces of violence; and the very flower-beds 
exhibited symptoms of care lately bestowed upon them. 
Nor had the habitations of the peasantry been subjected 
to other or worse treatment than that which befel the 
abode of their lord. They were, ail of them, entire; and 
the little spots of ground about them—their orange-groves, 
vineyards, mulberry-plantations, and fields of Indian corn, 
all presented the same appearances, which, at a similar 
season of the year, they are likely to present now, or 
rather did present previous to the French invasion. 

It will easily be imagined that a scene such as has been 
just described—the sight of a solitary village enjoying, 
or appearing to enjoy, the blessings of peace, in the heart 
of a country overrun, in other quarters, by foreign troops, 
and subject to the varied miseries attendant upon a state 
of active warfare—affected Norman with sensations to 
which, for some time back, he had been a stranger. Nor 
was the influence of these sensations the less powerful, 
that the day on which he reached Alanjuez chanced to be 
a remarkably fine one; the sun shone bright and warm, 
and the air was soft and mild, as if spring had already set 
in, though November had not yet passed away. The 
woods, too, which overhung the village, and extended as 
far as the eye could reach, along the hills, being inter- 
mixed with a more than ordinary proportion of evergreens, 
presented to the gazer’s view the lively tints of summer, 
to the full-as prominently as the more sombre hues of 
winter. A rivulet of clear water pouring from the top of 
the rock, rushed and roared its unseen progress, through 
the forest; and came out at length, in a bright pool, into 
the valley. Every thing, in short, animate and inanimate, 
breathed the same spirit of security and peace. No 
putrefying carcases of man or beast lay around, to attract 
the kites and vultures, or other birds of prey, from their 
nests amidst the cliffs; but a thousand little throats made 
the thickets ring with a melody peculiar to themselves, 
and which, more perhaps than any other sound, bespeaks 
the presence of tranquillity and repose. Norman was too 
much struck with the entire scene not to experience some- 
thing like compunction for the necessity which compelled 
him, to a certain degree at least, to interrupt it, But he 
determined that no precaution should be wanting on his 
part, for the purpose of rendering the interruption as little 
injurious as possible ; at all events, that no act of wanton 
outrage should be committed by his soldiers, either upon 
the inhabitants or their property. He accordingly halted 








his battalion at the outskirts of the hamlet, and riding 
forward by himself, proceeded to make such arrangements 
as appeared best calculated to secure the attainment of 
these objects. 

The advance of Norman’s battalion had not been unob- 
served by the people of Alanjuez; but they did not, on 
that account, abandon their houses. Whether it was, 
that, by means of some look-out parties, they had been 
made aware that the advancing troops were their allies, 
or whether, having no place of safety to retire to, they 
resulved to trust to the clemency even of their enemies, 
should such approach, I do not know; but Norman no 
sooner appeared in the hamlet, than he was surrounded by 
women and children, all entreating him to protect them 
from the violence of the soldiers. This Norman readily 
promised to do; and the regiment being moved forward, 
a chain of outposts was planted; after which, such com- 
panies as were not immediately required for duty, took up 
their quarters in the different cottages. 

Norman was still hesitating where to establish himself, 
when a venerable old man, whose upright figure and stiff 
deportment left no room to doubt as to the station which 
he held in society, rode up to him. The stranger intro- 
duced himself as Don Fernando Navarette ; and requested 
Norman, as commandant of the detachment, to take up 
his abode in the castle. To this the young soldier offered 
no objection. Carrying with him a force of two hundred 
men, which he stationed in the barns and other out-build- 
ings attached to the mansion, he himself readily consented 
to become the guest of Don Fernando; nor had many 
houf$ elapsed, ere he found himself as perfectly at home 
as if he really formed one of the family. 

(To be continued.) 





A YOUNG FAMILY. 
[FROM NEELE’s MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. | 

You must know, most dear and courteous reader, that I 
am a bachelor: not an old one, but one of whom the 
ladies say, “ What a pity it is that Mr. Wiggins does not 
marry!” The fact is, I am sole lord of my hours, and of 
my limbs. If I stay out late, I need neither lie nor look 
sulky, when I get home. I need not say, “My dear 
Peggy, I really was the first to come away ; ” nor run the 
fearful alternative of either losing good company, or 
enduring a curtain-lecture. Besides all this, I am not 
surrounded by a sweet young family: but of that “ anon, 
anon, sir.” 

Having thus introduced myself to your notice, allow me 
to perform the same kind office for one of my friends. 
George Cheviot and I were schoolfellows. He was 
neither very wise, nor very rich; but he was merry and 
good-tempered : qualities which I could then better ap- 
preciate than the others, and which I am still heretical 
enough to think the most valuable of the quartette. He 
was, moreover, “a tall fellow of his hands,” and as brave 
as a lion; and I, I don’t blush to own it, was a weak, 
puny chitling, and, as it is called in school-phraseology, 
wanted somebody to take my part. George, accordingly, 
fought my battles, while I wrote his exercises ; and thus 
we became sworn associates. We played, and romped, 
and rioted together; and, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
parties, what we wanted in wit we made up in laughter ; 
which, after all, I still consider the better thing of the two. 

After leaving school, we both settled in the great city, 
until George, who had a touch of the sentimental in his 
character, fell in love with, and married, a journey-woman 
milliner; the consequence of which was that all his 
friends cut him, and none of his family would go within 
a mile of his residence. For my own part, I make ita 
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rule to cut all my friends as soon as they get married: I 
do not like the transformation of a merry, frank, sociable 
companion, into an important family man. Neither do I 
like their invariable practice of laying every fault upon 
the shoulders of their bachelor acquaintances; for I have 
known more than one man, who, when rated by his 
amiable help-mate for his late hours, has excused himself 
by saying, “ My dear, Mr. Wiggins would not let me 
come away.” Notwithstanding the tenacity with which I 
usually adhere to this rule, I determined to make an 
exception in favour of poor George. His grandfather 
had been a butcher, and his father a master carpenter, 
and therefore it is not surprising that his mother should 
be shocked at his demeaning himself so vastly. I, how- 
ever, who have always been of opinion that, in a free 
country like ours, a man has a right to make a fool of 
himself, if he chooses, looked at the affair with different 
eyes, and we continued as warm and friendly as ever. 
Although I did not call at his house, we met at our 
usual places of resort: and I found less difference in 
George than in most of my married acquaintances. He 
was, nevertheless, constantly expatiating on the joys of a 
married life, and especially of seeing a young family 
growing up about you; of “ teaching the young idea how 
to shoot ;’ and of watching the archness, the vivacity, and 
the simplicity of the pretty prattlers. One day, when he 
was particularly eloquent on these topics, and I was as 
acquiescent and insincere as a man ought to be on such 
occasions, he extorted from me a promise to dine with 
him, that I might have the satisfaction of seeing him 
surrounded with his young family. 

The appointed day arrived, and I was ushered into the 
presence of my friend and his lady. She was dressed 
very finely, had a mincing air of gentility, and I should 
have thought her rather pretty, if no one had said any- 
thing about her. In one corner of the room stood a cradle, 
and close by it—no matter what; socks, and caps, and 
ribands, were thrown about the room in “most admired 
disorder!” the chimney smoked; several panes of the 
window were broken; and three or four squalid, dirty- 
faced children were sprawling on the ground, and roaring 
very lustily. “That is a sweet little fellow, madam,” 
said I—pointing to a blear-eyed, bluated-cheeked Cupid in 
her arms. 

“Tt is a girl, sir,” said she, bursting into a horse laugh. 
“Yes!” she added, patting the bloated cheek aforesaid, 
“and it is a girl, though he thought it was a boy, my 
pretty !” 

This was the commencement of my baccalaurean blun- 
ders, and the lady for some time regarded me with a con- 
tempt which, had I mistaken her own sex, could hardly 
have been surpassed. 

To recover myself from my confusion I took a pinch of 
snuff; my friend and his wife begged to participate in the 
contents of my box, which they had no sooner done, than 
every obstreperous urchin in the room roared out to be 
allowed to do the same. This petition was followed by a 
half-angry altercation between husband and Qwife, the 
former saying, “Oh let them, pretty dears!” and the 
latter, “ Indeed they shall not.” The cause of indulgence, 
however, triumphed; and every dirty pug-nose in the 
room was speedily made dirtier at the expense of my 
black rappee. The consequences may easily be guessed : 
a round of sneezing, snivelling, coughing, crying, and 
scolding commenced, until the adventure was closed by a 
general wiping of eyes, and blowing of noses, throughout 
the apartment. For myself, I did nothing but commit 
blunders all the while I was in the house. Now my foot 
was on the nose of one, and now my elbow was in the eye 
of another; and I could not stir an inch without_being in 








danger of dislocating a boy’s neck, or fracturing a girl’s 
cranium. I am afraid that I shall be thought a sad bar- 
barian fur not being rapturously fond of children: but 
give me a cat, say 1; I can play with that as long as I 
please, and kick it out of the room when I’m tired of it. tj 

The announcement that dinner was ready relieved me, 
at least for a time, from my many miseries. While 
descending the stairs, George whispered in my ear, asking 
me, if I did not think him the happiest fellow in the world, 
to which I replied, “My dear hoy, I quite envy you.” 
We sat down to table, and after many apologies from the 
lady, who hoped that I should find something to my liking, 
but who feared that her fare would be found but homely, 
as her time was so much occupied by her young family, 
the dishes were uncovered. Whatever the dinner might 
be in fact, I found that it was intended to be considered a 
very good, and even a very handsome one. The lady, who, 
before her marriage, had lived at the west end of the town, 
where she made shifts—in more senses than one—petticoats, 
and mantuas, in a garret, wished to pass for a person of 
some taste and fashion. Accordingly, the table, instead 
of the ordinary viands which the Englishman delighteth 
to masticate, exhibited a profusion of would-be French 
and Italian dishes. Of these I merely counterfeited to 
eat, excepting one or two; among which was a fricassee, 
for so my hostess styled a blue-looking leg of a fowl, 
floating in a sea of dirty lard and salt butter, and a plate 
of maccaroni, so called, which tasted exceedingly like 
melted tallow. The best thing which I could get hold of, 
was a bottle of their champagne, which was really very 
tolerable perry. Our dinner did not, however, pass over 
without the usual accompaniment of much uproariousness 
from the room above, which the sweet young family 
continued to occupy, and Betty was every five minutes 
despatched from the dining room to still “the dreadful 
pother o’er our heads.” 

Lord Byron says— 

” a fine family’s a fine thing, 
Provided they don’t come in after dinner ;” 





and I agree with him; especially in the proviso. At my 
friend George’s, however, the young family was introduced 
with the dessert. The eldest, a wide-mouthed, round- 
shouldered girl, took possession of the better half of my 
chair; where she amused herself the greater part of the 
evening by picking cherries out of my plate and — 
the stones into it. The sweet innocent whose sex 

had aspersed, filled, and well filled, the arms of mamma; 
and two greedy greasy boys stood one on each side of my 
worthy host. These contrived to entertain themselves in 
a variety of ways: putting their fingers into the preserves ; 
drinking out of their father’s wine-glass; eating till their 
stomachs were crammed to satiety, and bellowing out 
bravely for more. As a variety, we were occasionally 
treated with crying, scolding, and threats of a whipping, 
which operation I at one time positively expected to see 
performed in my presence. At length the lady and the 
“family” retired, and amidst boasting of his happiness 
on George’s part, and felicitations on mine, we continued 
to ply the bottle. Rather to my surprise, I found that the 
port-wine was admirable, but poor George, as I afterwards 
learned, had sent for two or three bottles from a neigh- 
bouring tavern, for which he had paid an admirable price. 
After emptying the decanters on the table, I found that I 
had had enough, and proposed joining the interesting 
domestic group up-siairs. In consequence, however, of 
my friend being very pressing, and of my being “ nothing 
loth,” I consented that another bottle should be broached. 
The order to that effect being speedily communicated to 
Betty, she met it with the astounding reply, “ There is no 
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more, sir.” Although I told my friend that I was glad of 
it, and that I had drunk quite sufficient, his chagrin was 
manifest. He assured me that, although his wine-cellar 
was exhausted, he had plenty of spirits and cigars, of which 
he proposed that we should immediately avail ourselves. 
To this however, I positively objected, especially as I knew 
that the ci-devant journey-woman milliner considered 
smoking ungenteel. 

I have but little more to tell yon; we adjourned to the 
tea-table, where nothing passed worth recording. The 
family was again introduced, for the purpose of kissing all 


‘zound, previous to their retirement to bed. “ Kiss the 


entleman, Amy,” said the lady; “and Betty, wipe her 
ace first; how can you take her to the gentleman in such 
a state?” Betty having performed this very requisite 
operation, I underwent the required penance from one 
and all, with the heroism of amartyr. Shortly afterwards 
I took leave of my worthy host and hostess, and experienced 
a heart-felt delight when I heard the door close behind 
me. I am not in the habit, like Sterne, of falling down 
on my knees in the street, or clasping my hands with 
delight in a crowded highway. Still I could not help 
feeling, that few as were my positive causes of rejuicing, I 
was not devoid of some negative ones; and, above all, I 
felicitated myself, that I was not the happiest fellow in the 
world; that I had not married a journey-woman milliner ; 
and that I was not blessed with a sweet young family: as 
my recent experience of the latter comfort had induced 
me to think that King Herod was really not quite so cruel 
as I had hitherto considered him. 





AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. XIII. 


An anxious and faithful father had been lecturing and 
counselling a dissolute and incorrigible son, and, after a 
most pathetic appeal to his feelings, discovering no signs 
of contrition, exclaimed—“ What! no relenting emotion ? 
not one penitent tear!” “Ah, father,” replied the hardened 
son, ‘you may as well leave off boring me ; you will obtain 
no water, I can assure you.” 

A considerable proportion of our modern belles act upon 
the advice of a sagacious mother, who said to her daughter, 
“ Anna, my dear, you can never be pretty, so you had bet- 
ter be odd.” 

The editor of “ The Newburgh Gazette” says very good- 
naturedly :—We beg to apologise to our readers for the 
very many typographical and other errors which appeared 
in our last week’s edition. We were absent, having been 
at the Whig celebration in Goshen, on Friday, and on a 
visit to our father-in-law on Saturday, when our paper 
went to press. Jn our notice of the proceedings at the 
festival, several gross blunders were perpetrated. Some 
wicked wag, no doubt aware of our absence, very imperti- 
nently, and altogether improperly, imposed upon our devil, 

A certain Mr. Pemberton, advertising for the situation of 
collecting clerk, concludes his advertisement as follows :— 
“ Reference—To any one who knows him, and there are few 
who do not in this city or section.—J. J. PemBerton.” 
[He is better known than trusted.]—Cincin. Gazette. 

Truru in Men.—* There is no truth in men,” said a 
lady in company. “They are like musical instruments, 
which sound a variety of tones.” “In other words, madam,” 
said a wit who chanced to be present, “* you believe that 
all men are lyres.” 

The editor of “ The Wheeling Times” says that the lady 
in Newburgh who advertises for a husband of so many 
accomplishments, describes him exactly. He speaks for 
a chance. 





“ The Louisville Journal” says—* Another village post- 
master in Virginia has run away. Thus vanishes another 
of the administration’s deposit banks. The government 
will soon find out that it is guilty of a very great error in 
having banks with legs to them.” 

Some of the papers are telling us what a wife should be! 
Who volunteers to tell us what they are?—Bangor Post. 

We do, Mr. Post. They are too frequently the neglected 
slaves or victims of man’s passions and caprice, instead of 
the helpmates, and bosom friends, and consolations for 
which they are so happily formed and adapted, but for the 
slight and wrong they receive in exchange for their love 
and devotion.— Phil. Courier. 

Virtue wants more admirers; wisdom more suppliants; 
truth more real friends, and honesty more practitioners. 
Philanthropy wants a residence, and fidelity an asylum. 





FLOODS IN IRELAND. 


“THERE was a village here, plaze yer honour, not long 
ago, and in one night it was all, body and bones, swept 
away—no, not a taste of it, no more than there is now, 
was there in the morning—it was overnight the greenest 
spot in the glen. A party of Highlanders who were sent 
from Crosmolina to still hunt through those lonely hilis, 
were benighted on their way, and they asked shelter for 
the night in the biggest house in the village. The night 
was wild and stormy; the rain came down in tubsful ; the 
river roared as it swept along, and every gully and cleft 
in the hills came down a moaning, as if death and destruc- 
tion Were to be keened for. No doubt the soldiers were 
glad to find shelter; and what they sought was given them, 
and a thousand welcomes ; for though the people knew 
that they were going to rack the neighbours, and destroy 
their little poteen venture, they also knew that the poor 
fellows were under orders, and could not help it, and 
maybe a little civility would make them not so hard or 
sharp in racking the crathurs, and bringing on a ruination. 
Anyhow the Highlanders were admitted into Jemmy 
O’Hara’s, the tailor’s house, and they had share of all the 
good tratement he could offer; they had a roaring fire to 
warm them, lashens of praties and milk, and when sleepy 
they had the floor strewn with rushes, and there they might 
sleep their fill, with their feet to the fire, and mighty plea- 
sant before they lay down was the chat. The tailor had a 
pair of breeches on his board a making for a boy that was 
about to make himself double, and there was many a joke 
cracked between the breeches-maker and those who thought 
it was pleasant and cool to go as father Adam did; any- 
how there was fun and frolic within, and the play of 
honest and light hearts, when a rush and roaring came on, 
a sweeping surge of waters bursting in, carrying stones, 
mud, and sludge along; the walls could not stand an in- 
stant; the whole village was swept off the face of the flat 
in the twinkling of an eye; the cry of the amazed and 
overwhelmed inmates was lost in the universal roar of 
flood and storm; and when the morning sun looked in 
upon what was overnight a neat and snug village, nothing 
was to be seen but what now meets the eye, a waste of 
sand, stones, and bog stuff.”—The fact was, in consequence 
of the continued rain in this surprisingly wet climate, a 
mountain tarn bad burst its banks, and Gute the bog 
confined, it came like a liquid wall a-down, forcing every- 
thing along, boulders, bog timber, and sludge, until, as it 
were, in an instant, it broke upon the houses, carrying all 
before it—stones, timbers, and bodies—and it was only 
some days after, that, at the estuary of this river in Tullo- 
han Bay, the bodies of the poor people were found.— 
Otway's Sketches in Erris. 
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POETRY. 


AUTUMN EVENINGS. 


Ir we could live as we have lived ; 
If time had left no stain ; 

If we could dream the holy dreams 
Of childhood’s days again ; 

Tf once again we rushed to cull 
The wild flowers joyously ; 

How sweet, and bright, and beautiful, 
These autumn eves would be! 


Oh! blessed, blessed be the hours, 
Although they linger not, 

When pure and sinless hearts were ours, 
By mount, .and stream, and grot ; 

When reckless in the moonshine cool, 
We bounded joyously ; 

How sweet, and bright, and beautiful, 
Those ev’nings used to be ! 








THE BETTER LAND. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


‘J HEAR thee speak of the Better Land, 
Thou callest its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not see it, and weep no more? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows ; 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs?” 
— Not there, not there, my child!” 


«Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 
—‘‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘*Ts it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And thé diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ?— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 


—“ Not there, not there, my child ! 


“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair,— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, _ 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child!” 











VARIETIES. 





PovEeRTY.—We always say, ‘You need not be ashamed 
of poverty—it is no disgrace ;’ and most truly have we spoken 
—poverty is no disgrace; but why do we, who preach, treat 
it as if it were a pestilence? shrink from it—proclaim it— 
insult it—chastise it-— betray it—loathe it—abandon it? We 
shame to greet that “ shabby-looking” man, or bow to that 
“t ill-dressed woman,” because we have not industry to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat—because we are too prone to 
honour the garments woven by men’s hands, rather than the 
creature stamped in God’s own image—because we want moral 
courage to walk erect in the right path, unless it be the chosen 
highway of the great and powerful. The grave is the poor 
man’s only sanctuary; he can lay him down there, and nei- 
ther feel nor fear the chillness of the world—the earthworm 
gnaws the heart that poverty destroyed ; but it only takes its 
portion. Earth has returned to earth—the spirit is far beyond 
the reach of poverty. 





ENGLIsH LITERATURE.—It may be traly asserted, that 
the literature of no other country can boast of the préserva- 
tion of such a long and uninterrupted series of memorials as 
that of England. Even through the early ages of Saxon rule, 
though at times the chain is slender, yet it is not broken. We 
waut neither the heroic song in which the scald or poet told 
the venerable traditions of the fore-world to the chieftains 
assembled on the “ mead-bench,” nor the equally noble poems 
in which his successor sang the truths as well as the-legends 
of Christianity. We have history and biography as they came 
from the pen of the Saxon writers; science, such as was then 
known, set down by those who professed it, and these written 
sometimes in the language of their fathers; whilst, at other 
times, they are clothed in that tongue which the missionaries 
had introduced, and in which the learning of Bede and Alewin 
was revered, when the Saxon language was no longer uuder- 
stood. We have the doctrine of the church, both as it»was 
discussed among its profoundest teachers, and as it was pre- 
sented in simpler form to the ears of the multitude. Lastly, 
amongst the numerous manuscripts which the hand of time 
has spared to us, the lighter literature of our Saxon forefathers 
presents itself continually under many varying forms.— 
Wright's Essay.on the Learning, $c. of the Saxons. 


GoL_pDEN Rutz.—In reflections on the absent, go no 
further than you would go if they were present. ‘I resolve 
(says Bishop Beveridge) never to speak of a man’s virtues 
before his face, nor of his faults behind his back.” A golden 
rule, the observation of which would at one stroke, banish 
from the earth flattery and defamation. 


A Lonpon MorninG.—It was a cold, dry, foggy morning, 
in early spring; a few meagre shadows flitted to and fro 
through the streets, and occasionally there loomed through 
the dull vapour the heavy outline of some hackney-coach 
wending homewards, which drawing slowly nearer, rolled 
jangling by, scattering the thin crust of frost from its whiten- 
ed roof, and soon was lost again in the cloud. At intervals 
were heard the tread of slipshod feet, and the chilly cry of 
the poor sweep as he crept shivering to his early toil; the 
heavy footfall of the official watcher of the night pacing 
slowly up and down, and blaming the tardy hours that still 
intervened between him and sleep; the rumbling of ponders 
ous carts aud waggons; the roll of the lighter vehicles which 
carried buyers and sellers to the different markets ; the sound 
of ineffectual knocking at the doors of heavy sleepers—all 
these noises fell upon the ear from time to time, but all 
seemed muffled with the fog, and to be rendered almost as 
indistinct to the ear as was every object.to the sight. 


PASSAGE OF THE RED S£EA.—Travelling slowly, we 
reached the shores of the Red Sea: it is here a fine sheet of 
water, about ten miles broad. This is the place where the 
Israelites are supposed to have crossed. Directly opposite, 
on the side of Egypt, the mountains, which above and below, 
form a continuous range, are divided, and sloping gently down, 
leave a space or valley of about six miles broad, through 
which the Israelites passed on their way from Pihahiroth, 
Near the spot where we were, are hot springs, warm enough 
to boil an egg in afew minutes. A good part of the next day 
we passed in the small valley of Hirondel, covered with 
stinted palm trees, amongst which, and on the sand, a 
number of locusts were flying about. They were nearly as 
long as one’s finger, very like a grasshopper, and of a light 
red colour.—Carne’s Letters from the East. 





Vol. I. of the New and Pictorial Series of the Lonpon 
Saturpay Journat, price 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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